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The League of Nations 


Address by Gov. ‘cane M. Ralston at 


4 Frankfort, Ind., April 26, 1919 


iyo *“President Woodrow Wilson is an American mis- 
sionary to Europe and the world. He is preaching 
} Christian ideals before kings, princes, and peoples. By 
| leaving the sumptuous banquet hall of the royal palace 
_in England to visit the humble home and to attend the 
village church of his sainted mother, he furnished an 
object lesson to all of the value of the common people 
| and the supreme place of the church. Now he has gone 
| to Italy and has told them of the necessity for purity 
} of motive and disinterestedness of object required in 
} the councils of the nations. He has openly branded 
} intrigue and pronounced against a balance of powers 
} which has meant a weak check upon imperialistic self- 
j ishness. He speaks of world friendliness, implying 
} the abolition of militarism, race prejudice, and nation- 
J alistic aggrandizement. Despite all criticism as a vis- 
jionary, bravely he holds aloft the conception of a 
} league of nations, mocked by irreverent and selfish | 
| men as being fit only for heaven. The churches musi 
| make this Christian leader feel that he has their moral 
‘| support and prayers. Seldom has any man had such 
| magnificent oppor tani: and made such good use of 


The League of Nations. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I have come to talk to you in a plain manner, and not to 
orate, on a question now absorbing the attention of the world 
—The League of Nations. The theme, and the consequences 
it suggests, are so overwhelming that one keenly conscious 
of his own limitations, hesitates to enter upon a discussion of 
the subject. | | 


I am going to ask for your patience at the outset of my 
remarks. Much that I contemplate saying will be quoted from 
what others have said. In fact what I shall say might very - 
appropriately be classed as a speech of quotations. These 
quotations will, in my judgment, be helpful to most people in 
reaching a conclusion on the subject of my talk and on the 
attitude of those who favor a League of Nations and of those 
who oppose it. The people can not afford to make a mistake 
on this question. | 


Civilization has had to withstand a mighty assault made 
upon it during the past four years. There were days and 
weeks when the black clouds of despair floated low over the 
Christian nations of the earth and at times hope gave way to 
the wails of agony. The achievements of the centuries trem- 
bled on the brink of ruin and the mad attacks of oppression 
and lust seemed in a fair way to triumph over social order 
and the institutions of men. 

During this period of madness and destruction the Amer- 
ican people stood as a unit for humanity and right, and now 
that victory has come to them, and those with whom they 
fought, it remains to be seen whether as a people we are 
patient, fair-minded and wise enough properly to co-operate 
with the statesmanship of the world in rearing a structure 
calculated to give assurance of reducing to a minimum at least 
the probabilities of the recurrence of wars. 


NATION AGAINST WAR. 


In proposing to assist in making the peace of the world 
more secure in the future, we are standing in line with the 
best traditions of our country. We have never waged an — 
unjust war. We have never advocated war as a means of 
obtaining the riches of other peoples, but on the contrary we 
have sought to avoid war by conciliation and arbitration; and 
when we have not been able to avoid it, we have fought it 
with the aid of God to a conclusion—to a victory, if you please, 
for justice and right. 

In fact the United States has led the world in the effort — 
to prevent war. The first Peace Society in the world was 
organized in this country in 1815, and ever since that time 
there has been a steady growth of American effort to find 
some better way of settling international disputes than by 
fighting. 


INDIANA PEACE LEADERS. 


And no state in the American union should be more ambi- 
tious than Indiana to see the Commissioners at Versailles 
successful in framing a Constitution of the League of Nations, 
having for its object the prevention of future wars. I am 
moved to say this because Indiana has had, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, as much, if not more to do; than has any other state, 
in popularizing a resort to arbitration as a means of settling 
international disputes. Two of her great sons, gifted intel- 
lectually and endowed with the finest aspirations of the Anglo-— 
Saxon race, have led the movement in this country for inter- 
national arbitration. They were John Hay and Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. John Hay was born at Salem, Indiana, October 
8, 1838. As Secretary of State, he not only secured more 
than fifty treaties in which arbitration was a central feature, — 
‘but he was also chiefly instrumental in securing the Hague © 
tribunal. Trueblood, born at Salem, November 25, 1847, was q 
for years Secretary of the American Peace Society, and his © 
book, ‘The Federation of the World,” is one of the ablest 
pleas that has been made for a League of Nations. Another 
noted Indiana statesman who won distinction in this cause 
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was John W. Foster. His book, “Arbitration and the Hague 
Court,” strongly presents his views. 

And here allow me to emphasize the fact that in the 
| degree we follow the teachings of these Hoosier sons, these 
peace makers and peace preservers, will we contribute in 
| bringing to the world the day of universal peace. 


PERSONAL CRITICISM. 


In the discussion of the League of Nations there has been 
| a large amount of criticism of President Wilson for an alleged 
| neglect of the prerogatives of the Senate in making treaties. 
| This does not affect the merits of the League of Nations; but 
| it is a matter of law, as to which there should be no mis- 
_ understanding. 
| Digressing for a moment, allow me to say I have faith in 
| the wisdom of the American people. I do not believe they will 
| allow their personal likes or dislikes of their President to pre- 
| vent them from standing by their convictions on so momentous 
| a question as the one the world is now engaged in settling. 
| It is so much bigger than any man that as a people we must 
| rise to the situation and demand that those representing us, 
‘whether it be the President or Senators, shall, in their con- 
sideration of this question, stand for the finest and best 
American spirit. | 
We are interested in the future of the world—a future of 
unrevealed centuries which we hope will be freighted with 
blessings, and not oppression for mankind. No man—not even 
the President, nor any set of men—not even Senators—must 
be allowed through their lack of respect for others, if they are 
so lacking; to affect the merits of the League of. Nations. 


PREROGATIYES OF PRESIDENT AND SENATE. 


In the convention which formed the Constitution of the 
United States there was a strong effort to locate the treaty- 
making power in the Senate, but after full consideration, it 
was provided that the President ‘“‘shall have power, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” 
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President Washington construed this to mean that he 
should confer with the Senate in person, in advance of the 
treaty, and did so. But after listening to a debate on a pro- — 
posed treaty for two days, when the Senate adjourned for 
further consideration, Senator Maclay, who was present, says — 
the President withdrew with a “discontented air,” and adds: 
“Had it been any other than the man who I wish to regard as 
the first character in the world, I would have said, with sullen © 
dignity.” After this the practice of personal consultation died 
out, and asking previous advice of the Senate became so rare 
that when President Polk asked the advice of the Senate as to 
the Oregon treaty in 1846, and when President Grant asked 
the advice of the Senate as to the Geneva arbitration ,in 1872, 
both felt it necessary to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that there were precedents for such action. 

In an exhaustive review of this question, in Scribner’s 
Magazine for January, 1902, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge sum- 
marizes the matter in these words: ‘‘Practice and precedent, 
the action of the Senate and the Presidents, and the decision 
of the Supreme Court show that the power of the Senate in the 
making of treaties has always been held as the Constitution 
intended, to be equal to and co-ordinate with that of the Presi- 
dent, except in the initiation of a negotiation which can of 
necessity only be undertaken by the President alone. The 
Senate has the right to recommend entering upon a negotia- 
tion or the reverse, but this right it has wisely refrained from 
exercising, except upon rare occasions.” 


THE SENATE’S POSITION. 


This policy of not recommending negotiations was ini- 
tiated by the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, in 1816, 
when, in reporting against such action, it said: “The President 
is the constitutional representative of the United States with 
regard to foreign nations. He manages our concerns with 
foreign nations and must necessarily be most competent to 
determine when, how, and upon what subjects negotiations 
may be urged with the greatest prospect of success. * * #* 
The nature of transactions with foreign nations, moreover, 
requires caution and unity of design, and their success fre- 
quently depends on secrecy and dispatch. A division of opin- 
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ions between members of the Senate in debate on propositions 
| to advise the Executive, or between the Senate and Executive, 
| could not fail to give the nation with whom we might be 
| disposed to treat the most decided advantage.” 
| The experience we are having today certainly emphasizes 
| the far-sightedness of this Committee. And I wonder what 
| additional statement the committee would have inserted in 
| their report, if at the time they made it their attention had 
| been called to a Round Robin released by a cabal of Senators, 
| against a treaty the President was then trying to negotiate. 
| If we may judge from the phrasing of the report, I have 
| just read you, this Committee would have regarded this Round 
| Robin as a wilful attempt to give an outlaw nation “the most 
| decided advantage” of our President, “the Constitutional rep- 
| resentative of the United States.” 


| Yet there are well meaning, but blindly prejudiced, pa- 
| triots in this country who want the American people to look 
| upon this Round Robin as the second Declaration of Ameri- 
' can Independence. Shades of Jefferson! God pity the Amer- 
| ican entertaining this view! Washington, Hamilton and Mad- 
ison said, “Treason against the United States shall consist 
| * * * in adhering to their enemies, giving them Aid and 
| Comfort.” 
| Since 1816 there has been-no material difference of opin- 
/ jon as to the President’s and the Senate’s respective parts in . 
| making treaties. Former President Benjamin Harrison, in 
| “This Country of Ours” (p. 184), says: 
“Tt will be noticed that the initiative—the negotiations 
with foreign governments leading up to an agreement—-and 
| the framing of the articles of the treaty, are with the Presi- 
| dent. The Senate has no part in the matter until the Presi- 
| dent communicates the treaty to it and asks its concurrence. 
| It may then, however, either concur or reject, or concur with 
/ amendments.” 


SPOONER ON PRESIDENT’S PREROGATIVE. 


| In one of the late discussions of the question in the 
| United States Senate, in January, 1906, the President’s pre- 
| rogative was very forcibly stated by one of the most distin- 
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guished sons of Indiana, Senator John C. Spooner, a republi- 
can, of Wisconsin. He said: 

“From the foundation of the Government it has been 
conceded in practice and in theory that the Constitution vests 
the power of negotiation and the various phases--and they 
are multifarious—of the conduct of our foreign relations ex- 
clusively in the President. And, Mr. President, he does not 
exercise that constitutional power, nor can he be made to do 
it, under the tutelage or guardianship of the Senate or of the 
House or of the Senate and House combined. 

“The words ‘advice and consent of the Senate’ are used 
in the Constitution with reference to the Senate’s participa- 
tion in the making of a treaty and are as well translated by 
the word ‘ratification’ popularly used in this connection. The 
President negotiates the treaty to begin with. He may em- 
ploy such agencies as he chooses to negotiate the proposed 
treaty. He may employ the ambassador, if there be one, or 
a minister or a chargé d’affaires, or he may use a person in 
private life whom he thinks by his skill or knowledge of the 
language or people of the country with which he is about to 
deal is best fitted to negotiate the treaty. He may issue to 
the agent chosen by him—and neither Congress nor the Sen- 
ate has any concern as to whom he chooses—such instructions 
as seem to him wise. He may vary them from day to day. 
That is his concern. The Senate has no right to demand that 
he shall unfold to the world or to it, even in executive session, 
his instructions or the prospect or progress of the negotia- 
tion. I said ‘right.’ I use the word advisedly in order to 
illustrate what all men who have studied the subject are will- 
ing to concede—that under the Constitution the abslute power 
of negotiation is in the President and the means of negotia- 
tion subject wholly to his will and his judgment. | 

“When he shall have negotiated and sent his proposed 
treaty to the Senate, the jurisdiction of this body attaches — 
and its power begins. It may advise and consent, or it may 
refuse. And in the exercise of this function it is as independ- 
ent of the Executive as he is independent of it in the matter 
of negotiation. 

“I do not deny the power of the Senate either in legis- 
lative or in executive session—that is a question of propriety 
—to pass resolutions expressive of its opinion as to matters 
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of foreign policy. But if it is passed by the Senate or passed 
by the House or passed by both Houses, it is beyond any pos- 
sible question purely advisory, and not in the slightest degree 
_ binding in law or conscience upon the President.” 


LODGE AND FOSTER 


It is interesting to note, in view of what is taking place 
in this country, that when Senator Spooner concluded the re- 
marks, I have just read you, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
said from his place in the Senate: 

“T do not think that it is possible for anybody to make 
any addition to the masterly statement in regard to the 
powers of the President in treaty making which we have 
heard from the Senator from Wisconsin.” 


On the following day, however, Senator Lodge made an. 
extended speech on the subject, in which he said: 

“No one, I think, can doubt the absolute power of the 
President to initiate and carry on all negotiations. * * * 
We have no possible right to break suddenly into the middle 
of a negotiation and demand from the President what instruc- 
tions he has given to his representative. That part of treaty- 
making is no concern of ours.” (Cong. Record, Vol. 40, Pt. 2, 
pp. 1437, 1470.) 

If Senators Spooner and Lodge were right in their inter- 
pretation, in 1906, of the President’s prerogatives in treaty. 
making, what they said then on this subject demonstrates con- 
clusively the unfairness toward the President and the utter 
disregard of the public welfare on the part of the Senators 
who are condemning him for what he is doing and who are en- 
deavoring to embarrass him in every way possible, in con- 
cluding a treaty with Germany. If this is Americanism, why 
destroy Kaiserism 

But this is not Americanism. It is partisanism run mad 
and you and I are going to presume that to whatever extent 
the Senate has a voice in treaty making, it will as a body do 
its duty and take such action on the treaty and constitution 
for a League of Nations, when they are laid before it, as their 
patriotism suggests, and we shall indulge this. presumption 
until we are forced to abandon it. 
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I quote again from another Indiana statesman and Repub- 


lican. Hon. John W. Foster, in his “Practice in Diplomacy,” 


says: 
“Its (the Senate’s) members are on most questions 
swayed by partisan considerations, but in international affairs 
they are generally actuated by a high spirit of patriotism, and 
the conduct of the Senate respecting treaties has, in the main, 
justified its participation in the treaty-making power.” 
The Senate therefore has a reputation to maintain and I 


believe that when that body comes to a consideration of the © 


proposed treaty and League more than two-thirds of its mem- 

bers will favor them. This does not mean that the treaty and~ 
the constitution for a league will be perfect or that they should 

not be discussed, but it does mean that if the Senators reach 

the conclusion, and I believe they will, that the treaty and cov- 

enant submitted and interwoven together as one are calculated 

to make peace among the nations more secure, without work- 

ing injustice to our own nation, a sufficient number of Sena- 

tors will vote to approve them. 


PRESIDENT OBEYING ORDERS 


Has the President made a mistake in attempting to form 
a League of Nations? I shall not try to convince you that the 
people did not make a mistake in electing him in 198 That 
is for you to determine. I do maintain, however, that the 
President is obeying orders in his attempt to put an end to 
war; and if he is, and he is going about his job in a proper 
manner, the people are not going to allow themselves to be 
disturbed because of his politics. 

We expect our officials to carry out the will of the people, 
and I call your attention to the fact that the President was 
given very pointed directions to do what he is seeking to ac- 
complish. The Democratic National Platform of 1916, on 
which he stood, said: 

“We believe that every people has the right to choose the 
sovereignty under which it shall live; that the small states of 
the world have a right to enjoy from other nations the same 
respect for their sovereignty and for their territorial integrity 
that great and powerful nations expect and insist upon; and 
that the world has a right to be free from every disturbance 
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of its peace that has its origin in aggression or disregard of 
the rights of peoples and nations; and we believe that the time 
has come when it is the duty of the United States to join with 
the other nations of the world in any feasible association that 
will effectively serve these principles, and to maintain invio- 
late the complete security of the highway of the seas for the 
common and unhindered use of all nations.” 

And he was given still more specific directions touching 
his duty to use his official position to put an end to war. 

I have heard many speeches and read many articles in 
advocacy of peace, and both in commendation and condemna- 
tion of the President for the part he has taken in the affairs 
of the world, both before and since the conclusion of the war, 
but I have neither heard nor read any reference to a law en- 
acted in August, 1916, by Congress, authorizing and request- 
ing the President to do the things he has undertaken to do. 
Congress told him very explicitly what it desired him to do, 
and therefore made it unnecessary for him, as you will see, 
to seek its advice or that of the Senate, if otherwise that would 
have been necessary or advisable. I read the statute to which 
I refer: 3 


CONGRESS GIVES HIM AUTHORITY 


| i hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 
to adjust and settle its international disputes through media- 
tion or arbitration, to the end that war may be honorably 
avoided. It looks with apprehension and disfavor upon a gen- 
eral increase of armament throughout the world, but it real- 
izes that no single nation can disarm, and that without a com- 
mon agreement upon the subject every considerable power 
must maintain a relative standing in military strength. 

“In view of the premises, the President is authorized and 
requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not later than the 
close of the war in Europe, all the great Governments of the 
world to send representatives to a conference which shall be 
charged with the duty of formulating a plan for a court of 
arbitration or other tribunal, to which disputed questions be- 
tween nations shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful 
settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament and 
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submit their recommendation to their respective Governments 
for approval. The President is hereby authorized to appoint 
nine citizens of the United States, who, in his judgment, shall 
be qualified for the mission by eminence in the law and by de- 
votion to the cause of peace, to be representatives of the 
United States in such a conference. The President shall fix 
the compensation of said representatives, and such secretaries 
and other employees as may be needed. Two Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is here- 
by appropriated and set aside and placed at the disposal of the 
President to carry into effect the provisions of this para- 
graph.” (39 Stat., at page 618.) : 

You will note that the President was directed to take this 
step “not later than the close of the present war.” You will 
remember that we were then ourselves forced into the war, 
and that the war came rather suddenly and unexpectedly to a 
close. And the war ending when it did, he was prevented from | 
inviting other governments to send representatives to a peace 
conference here. In this situation, the only possible way in 
which the President could obey the spirit of this law was to 
provide for this League of Nations in the peace treaty. 


He went to France to secure this result, and he was, and 
yet is, violently criticised for so doing; but he went at the 
urgent solicitation of Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Orlando, 
who wanted him to see the situation as it existed. on ac- 
cepting this invitation he saw he could not take with him any 
one of his Senatorial critics, if he had been so inclined, for the 
law provides he shall surround himself with men who are de- 
voted to the cause of peace and these critics were fighting a 
League of Nations. 

There was reason back of the invitations extended the 
President. You may have noticed how strongly our soldiers, — 
who have seen the results of war, are in favor of the League 
of Nations. 

The boys, who fought in trenches and went over the top 
into the very jaws of death for the honor of Old Glory and 
sweet liberty, are as a rule indorsing the President in his 
efforts to establish peace for the world on an enduring founda- 
tion. I prefer to follow the instinct, the reason and longings 
of these boys for peace, to the partisan opposition of those ~ 
who never smelled the smoke nor felt the spear ar battle and 
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who, until the United States declared war, had believed, that, 
if a breach were to occur between the kaiser and this coun- 
-_try the worst that could happen would be for the belligerents 
each to approach the seashore and while the waves caressed 
their toes proceed to make faces at one another. 


_A SOLDIER'S LETTER 


Let me read you in this connection a letter written by a 
soldier to Senator Borah and published in The Saturday Even- 
ing Post of April 19, 1919. The editor says: 

“This letter speaks for itself and, we believe, for a ma- 
jority of the men who fought the war: 


“March 13, 1919. 

“Hon. William Edgar Borah, : 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. tT ate 
“Dear Sir: I attended the meeting at Boston which you 
recently addressed in opposition to the League of Nations. 
The full case was not presented at that meeting. Sailors and 
‘soldiers who attempted to speak were denied the opportunity. 
““A mere soldier, one among four millions, could not chal- 
lenge a United States Senator; but as one so fortunate as to 
have been on the firing line when it was a question of the life 
or death of our nation, I ask permission to present at your 
meetings the case for the men who were willing to make and 

who did make the supreme sacrifice for a better world. 

“The American soldier fought with no selfish or sordid 
| aim. He believed that something mightily worth while would 
| follow his sacrifice. He believed an organization would follow 
which would make peace more secure. He knew little of the 
details of a League of Nations; but from his everyday life he 
couid see the necessity of organization. He now believes that 
it is the business of a constructive statesman to say what that 
organization should be, and not merely to oppose the one sug- 
gested. | 

_ “We have been too busy on the other side to know what 
has been going on politically at home. Possibly an appeal for 
party support was made where it should not have been made. 
Possibly the Senate was not given full consideration. We do 
| not know. But we do know that American soldiers have been 
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dying for certain principles, and that these principles are too 
great to be discredited for the purpose of discrediting the man 
who happens to uphold them; too great to be sess Tor 
the purpose of discrediting any party. 

“Of course this letter is public. 

“Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) “THOMAS G. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Address: “Captain U. 8S. Army.” 
“Hotel McAlpin, New York City.” 


ree WICKERSHAM QUOTED 


Let me give you in corroboration of the conclusions 
reached by this soldier, the testimony of a distinguished civ- 
ilian. The Honorable.George W. Wickersham, former At- 
torney General of the United States (1909-13)—who was sent 
abroad, it is said, by the Republican National Committee, to 
get data for opposing the League of Nations—tells the public 
in a recent lengthy interview that he is now for the League. 
I quote briefly from his statement published in the New York 
World: 

“Before I went abroad last December (1918) I was de- 
cidedly opposed to our country’s becoming involved in an 
‘entangling alliance’ with the nations of Europe. This atti- 
tude, I felt, was true Americanism. I looked upon the idea of 
a ‘League of Nations’ with skepticism. Closer acquaintance 
with conditions resulting from the war, realized during two 
months’ sojourn in England and France, has greatly modified 
my opinions. I feel sure that none of the leading opponents 
of the League of Nations in America today could go through 
the same experience without undergoing a like conver- 
SidNwaston*: <% 


“The only possible guarantee against war and anarchy is 
international order and the recognition of international law,” 
says the former Attorney General. 


“This guarantee can only be made effective by the alli- 
ance of all the nations sharing a common ideal, animated with 
a common purpose, who can trust each other. * * * Peo- 
ple everywhere are looking to America to give them that 
guarantee.” 
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POMERENE AND PEPPER DEBATE 


I recently had the pleasure of listening to a most interest- 
ing and illuminating debate between Senator Pomerene of 
Ohio and Mr. Wharton Pepper, a lawyer of Philadelphia, on the 
League of Nations. The debaters are both talented men and 
each worthy of the steel of the other. Senator Pomerene 
favored the league, and Mr. Pepper opposed it in its present 
form. Both speakers were liberally applauded, but I was im- 
pressed with the fact that the loudest and most general ap- 
plause given Mr. Pepper was when he rounded out a period 
in attacking the President for the part he was taking person- 
ally in making the treaty or forming the league now under con- 
sideration. It was his opinion that the President was disqual- 
ifying himself to sit dispassionately in final consideration 
thereof by allowing himself to become a partisan for the 
league. His idea was that figuratively speaking, when Presi- 
dent Wilson returns home with the treaty and constitution for 
a league, he will find a vacant Presidential chair; that there’ 
will be no open-minded Chief Executive to join the Senate in 
an unbiased consideration of these documents, knitted to- 
gether as one. There seemed to be no doubt in his mind but 
that the Senate would be unbiased when it came to the dis- 
charge of its functions, notwithstanding the violent, undigni- 
fied and un-American attacks some of its members were mak- 
ing upon the peace league the President is trying to form, be- 
fore he has laid before the Senate for its consideration, in con- 
formity with the constitution, the result of his work. 


JUDGE STORY’S OPINION 


One of the greatest jurists this country has produced is 
Judge Story. As an interpreter of our Federal Constittuion, 
he can be considered along with Marshall and Taney. As an 
author, he ranks among the foremost. This jurist says: 
“The President is the immediate author and finisher of all 
treaties.” 

The President is, therefore, certainly expected to give 
some thought to them. The truth is the assaults made upon 
him for striving to bring harmony out of the unsettled condi- 
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tion of the world, are unjustified by either precedent or 
authority. 

In what the President is doing, he is violating neither the 
constitution nor any statute of our government. Simonds, the 
newspaper correspondent, who has been most unfair to the 
President and who has never hesitated to misrepresent him, 
now says: 

“The British have agreed that if the Germans shall vio- 
late the terms of peace as they have been agreed on and send 
troops across the Rhine, the British army will move forth to 
the continent to the support of France. Mr. Wilson has prom- 
ised to appeal to the American senate to give a similar pledge 
for America. He has not gone outside his constitutional 
rights. He has made no promise which would subject him to 
criticism. He has done nothing but promise to place the situa- 
tion before the senate and ask it to agree to underwrite the 
treaty to be signed by the Germans, as the British have al- | 
ready promised to underwrite it.” 

That should serve to pacify the disturbed souls of those 
patriots who have professed to believe the President was 
seeking to undermine the very foundations of this nation. 

I imagine, that when his work is done, the President will 
take the treaty and the constitution for a League of Nations, 
interwoven inseparably, and, laying them before the Senate, — 
he will say to that body that they represent the best he could 
do in his effort to comply with the request Congress made of — 
him in 1916, as to disarmament and the settlement of inter- — 
national disputes, so as to avoid again slaughtering the pick 
and flower of the world’s young manhood. I imagine he will 
say to the Senators that he hopes, when they come to con- 
sider these instruments of world wide sweep, they will keep, 
as he and his associate commissioners did, uppermost in their 
minds the thought, that they are their brother’s keeper. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE LEAGUE 


It would be impossible to consider at a meeting like this 
all the objections made to the league project by those un-. 
friendly to it. A significant fact is that with very few excep- 
tions none of the objectors offer any constructive criticism. 
Men, who were willing a few months ago to offer so-called con- 
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structive criticism to the embarrassment of the government, 
when we were in war, now criticise only with a view of de- 
stroying all prospects for a league of nations. When such men 
tell you they are for the peace of the world, but are afraid to 
see this nation enter into the league, ask them to tell you how 
they propose to have the nations of the earth kept at peace 
with one another. If they say every nation should live unto . 
itself, tell them that that never was and certainly is not now 
practical. If they tell you this nation can stand alone, remind 
them that the submarine and the airplane will not let us alone. 

But they say that under the proposed league this nation 
will not be able to enforce its immigration laws. The question 
of immigration, like the tariff question, is a domestic one, and 
the league will have nothing to do with it whatever. 

The fact, that those, objecting to the league are not dis- 
cussing it on its merits, shows to what length men are willing 
to go to carry their point, even when to do so may result dis- 
_astrously to their country’s best interest. 


DISARMAMENT ~— 


Article eight of the proposed covenant deals with a reduc- 
tion of national armament through the executive council and 
says “the council shall determine for the consideration and 
action of the several governments what military equipment 


| and armament is fair and reasonable in proportion to the scale 


of force laid down in the program of disarmament.” 

It has been argued by men of great prominence that since 
we will have a representative on the council that will join in 
the recommendation we would be placed in an embarrassing 
situation should the conclusion of the council work an injus- 
tice upon this country. 

Why, my friends, I have quoted you the exact language 
of this article on the point I am considering and language can 
not make it plainer that the only thing the council does is to 
determine the question for the consideration and action of the 
several governments. In this country Congress would ulti- 
mately have to accept or repudiate the recommendation of the 
council and we will not presume in advance that Congress will 
not discharge its duty patriotically. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE ~ 


Article ten of the covenant as originally drafted was 
claimed by some to strike down the Monroe Doctrine. I do. 
not think that it did; but whether it did or not the Article has 
now been amended and this American policy expressly saved 
to this country. 

I have never heard of any American declaring he was in 
favor of this country giving up the Monroe Doctrine, but I 
have heard repeated objections made to this country joining 
the League on the ground we would sooner or later be called 
upon to send our soldiers into foreign lands to fight to main- 
tain the principles of the League. 

I submit this does not afford a just ground for opposing 
the league, or opposing this country’s becoming a member 
thereof. There has not been a day since the promulgation of 
the Monroe Doctrine this nation has not stood ready to send 
our boys into Canada or Mexico or the Argentine Republic to. 
enforce it. And with England, France and the United States 
associated together in the proposed covenant, it will be easier 
and much more desirable to land American soldiers in England 
and France than in any of the South American countries. Be- 
sides under the proposed league, it stands to reason that we 
will be less likely ever to be called upon to defend the Monroe 
Doctrine, than if we stand out alone. We will be less likely to 
be drawn into war, when associated with other nations for | 
keeping peace than we will be if we adopt the policy of going 
it alone. | 


SURRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


The proposed covenant is also condemned because under — 
it, this nation, it is claimed, will have to surrender in part in 
some instances its sovereignty. Let us bear in mind that 
neither the President, nor the Senate, nor both unitedly, can 
surrender any part of the sovereignty of this nation, unless 
they are expressly empowered to do so by the Constitution. 
If they should deem it advisable to make such surrender, then 
they must determine, first, whether they have the authority to 
make it; and secondly, if they have, whether they should make 
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it, And in the meantime they will be hearing from the 
country. 

In considering this question, it is well for us to remember 
that nations, in their relations with one another, are often 
called upon to refrain from the exercise of all their sovereign 
powers. We would have had no right to land our soldiers in 
France and to have marched them across her country had not 
France refrained from Segara e her sovereign powers against 
us doing so. 

The Governor of Michigan can not march his State Militia 
across a single northern county of Indiana, unless Indiana 
gives up her right to object to his bringing his troops within 
her borders. ; 

If nations had not refrained from asserting all their sov- 
ereign powers, a very considerable portion of the system of in- 
ternational law would never have been promulgated; and all 
the talk we hear about the dangers this country will encounter 
| through a surrender of its sovereign powers in becoming a 
| member of the league is but a scare-crow and a propaganda 
_ diligently and shrewdly cultivated by those who, for different 
reasons, wish to see the movement for an international peace 
| league either defeated or indefinitely postponed. 


THE PROPOSED TREATY 


| Our Constitution provides for the making of treaties, and 
| when they are made they become a part of the law of the land. 
| The President is their “author and finisher”. In this instance, 
| he is seeking to engraft upon the treaty under consideration a 
provision to make it a more important factor in the affairs of 
| the world than treaties usually are. Of course, he will not get 
| it perfect, nor could the Senate make it perfect, if it were 
| “the author and finisher of treaties.” But the President will, 
| I am confident, bring home with him a treaty, which will, if 
/ concurred in by the Senate, be a guarantee of better things 
| in the immediate future. 3 

His purpose is to see reason, and not fighting, control the 
| affairs of nations. He believes that fellowship will have a new 
| significance, when it has an international relationship. He is 
| wisely planning, first, for conciliation; and if this fails, then 
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for arbitration. If they both fail, after a fair trial, God 
knows, the world will be no worse off than it has been in the 
centuries past. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. International relations are 
by no means satisfactory, and no one knows this better than 
the President. I heard Rear Admiral Sims, who had charge 
of our Naval forces in Europe in the war, say the other day, 
that if the Peace Commissioners failed to work out some sort 
of a League for Peace, we had better keep our powder dry in - 
this country. Is not that a warning statement, coming from 
the man it does, to the United States Senate and the American ~ 
people? . 

But we are reminded that taking the proposed steps now — 
may put this nation in a worse condition than it has been in 
the past. That may be possible, but I do not think probable. 
How are we going to avoid taking the step? We can never 
again, however much we may wish to do so, assume our former — 
position with reference to other nations. : 

No right thinking American wants anything aahee in the 
formation of a League of Nations that will weaken this nation 
in the discharge of its duty to its own people or lessen its — 
ability to serve humanity. But every American, who sees 
straight, knows we are living in a new day. 

To reach this day we have had to pass through a fearful 
ordeal. Our task has been a herculean one, but we have done © 
our work well. We have done it in such a way as to enable © 
us better to serve ourselves and the peoples, looking to us for 
inspiration from high example. We have had, with which to 
do our work, the finest men, the most money, and the most 
abundant supply of material any nation ever had to carry on 
a war. Our soldier boys were strong in moral fiber; noble in © 
purpose; and as heroic in action as Leonidas at Thermopylae. — 
They demand and the memory of their fallen comrades de- 
mands, that the fruits of their sacrifices shall not be lost but — 
shall be preserved and used in the most effective manner to 
bless the world. 4 

We have been and are. fortinaie too in acne for our 
Commander-in-Chief a man whose head is clear and whose 
vision sweeps the outskirts of the world. Woodrow Wilson 
has had difficulties to meet, the like of which never before lay 
across the path of any King or Prince, or that of any other 
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President; but thank God he has triumphed over them. UIti- 
mately he will put to shame those who have intrigued against 
him and who have out of envy and partisan venom been willing 
to destroy him without regard to the disaster his ruin would 
signify. 

No, we can not recede fron the high position we now 
occupy. The nations with which we have been associated in 
war have caught our spirit and are insisting that we can not 
now withdraw from the world theater of activities and service 
into our own shell to live unto ourselves. They are reminding 
us we have become quite a different power than we formerly 
were, and that the new methods of warfare will not allow us 
to enjoy peace, when any considerable portion of the world is 
without peace. Who is so deaf, and so calloused in feeling, 
that he does not hear the voice of humanity calling unto us to 
stand erect before the world that the light of our ideals may 
carry hope to and lessen the agony of the dark places of 
earth? Let us be ever vigilant, of course, in guarding our 
own interest, but always alert to do our part in a rational way 
to save mankind from the curse of war. 


A SECOND RUSSIA? 


“To one who has just returned from several weeks’ 
sojourn in Paris and London the disposition among 
certain senators and journalists in the United States 
to desert Europe in her time of crisis is most amazing. 
One can only say, ‘They know not what they do.’ To 
desert Europe now would be every whit as disastrous 
to her as to have withdrawn our troops a year ago and 
to have left England and France to bear the brunt 
alone. Indeed, this is the feeling we found everywhere 
in England. We have had the rare privilege during 
the months of February and March of speaking daily 
in the churches, halls and clubs of England. We have 
attended many luncheons and dinners, and have 
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worked in conjunction with the English-speaking 
union. We have had the pleasure of attending the 
league of nations conference. In this way we have 
come in close contact with great numbers of the lead- 
ing statesmen, clergymen and journalists of England. 
Without one exception when the reports of the oppo- 
sition to the league of nations began coming from 
America these Englishmen exclaimed: ‘Surely the 
United States will not desert us when the task for 
which we have stood together is only just begun?’ 
The English and French see what some here in Ameri- 
ca apparently do not see, namely, that to make of any 
value the victory for allies have won the allies must 
stand fast together for many years. For the. United 
States to desert the allies now and refuse to enter hear- 
tily into the league of nations will work more harm in — 
the allied cause than did the desertion by Russia three 
years ago. Indeed, frequently our English friends used 

these very words: ‘Surely the United States will not 
be a second Russia.’ ”—(The Christian World.) 


VIEWS OF AN INVESTIGATOR 


(Daniel A. Poling, Associate President of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor.) 


“I talked in both England and France with leaders 
of the welfare organizations, and I did not find a 
single man who was not convinced that the visit of 
Mr. Wilson was wisely, if indeed not divinely, ap- 
pointed. The men who spoke with me of these mat- 
ters were of all political faiths, but Americanism 
overseas has a disinterestedness, especially now, that 
it does not and perhaps cannot have at home. We 
talked of our country and the President with a differ-. 
ent accent. Republicans and Democrats alike thrilled 
with transforming pride as they saw their country’s 
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head standing in the chief place among the counsellors 
of the nations in these most crucial of all crucial times 
of the world’s history. 

“And let no American deceive himself. We serve 
ourselves in this epochal matter quite as much as we 
serve others. We who could not escape the last 
slaughtering will never escape another unless there 
_be no other. Be they friend or foe, we have no line 
of separation now, no seas of distance between us and 
| any people. We touch all, and at all points. Unless 
| we are to disobey the admonition of Washington and 
_ make entangling alliances to protect ourselves against 
| other alliances—for, even if we would, we cannot go 
| our own way selfishly in the future, just as we could 
| not in the red past—then we must join the universal 

friendship. 
| “And we will join! Yea, we will do more than join. 

We will build this friendship with our voices, with our 
| votes, and with our hearts. The triumph of President 
| Wilson and of his country in securing the unanimous 
| recognition of the associated and allied governments 
| for his program of a league of free nations, a triumph - 
| that has now reached the stage of a declaration of 
major principles, is already one of the greatest in the 
| history of statesmanship. It makes a supreme mo- 
! ment in civilization. This triumph is not a triumph 
| of leaders; it is a triumph of, and for, and, in the last 
analysis, by peoples; peoples who have paid the price 
for every other plan proposed to maintain order and 
peace in the world, with their slavery and their blood. 

“Let those who decry the statesmanship that has 
| made vocal the soul of the people themselves, that has 
| translated into international affairs the brotherhood 
that Jesus preached and that for so long we applied 
| to individuals and denied to states, at least wait out 
the event. The old order has failed, failed after un- 
numbered trials, failed colossally, failed in a final 
| catastrophe that well-nigh wrecked man. The new 
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order is at hand. It waits. Let us give it the right 
to be. ; | 
“Men have accused Mr. Wilson of being an ideal- 
ist; and so he is, hopelessly so. His leadership, let 
us say it frankly, is a leaderhip of idealism. His 
statesmanship is a statesmanship of international 
morality. Thus far it has won, won where all else 
has failed to win. Wilson wins because he dares the 
dream magnificent. God pity the world if we fail to 
- make the dream come true.” _ 
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